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But, as Porter pointed out, the root of the evil was the poverty of the
trade. If, he said,
the practice of crying the streets was discontinued and the boys properly
inspected and protected, masters would then take no more apprentices fan
they had employment for, the boys would not live upon the charity of
spectators in the streets, the practice of letting them out would no longer
prevail, and the masters would become respectable and comfortable and take
a regular and stationary place in society. The difficulty with regard to their
getting apprentices would be removed. Half of the climbing-boys are now
[1798] purchased from needy and illiterate parents.
He estimated that out of about two hundred master-chimney-sweepers
in London, there were not more than twenty who made a decent
living.90
The beginning of public compassion for climbing-boys thus dates
apparently from about 1760, although these poor children had been at
the opposite extreme from 'golden lads and girls* probably since the
use of chimneys became general. But chimney-sweepers, like link-boys
and 'japanners* or shoe-blacks or vagrants (die Black Guard) had been
regarded as villains ripening for the gallows rather than as objects of
compassion- *I think this branch* (diimney-sweeping), says a guide to
London trades in 1747, "is chiefly occupied by unhappy parish children,
and may, for ought I know, be the greatest nursery for Tyburn of any
trade in England.'91 In 1718 the friends of Richard Meredith, aged five
and a half, complained to the Westminster Sessions that he had been
* clandestinely and imprudently* bound by the parish officers of St
Margaret's to a chimney-sweeper in St Giles till he should be twenty-
four. The court discharged the child as he was' of very tender years and
too young to be put out an apprentice*, and a relative had offered to
take charge of him.92 What was exceptional in the case was not the
nature of the apprenticeship, but that the child should have had friends
ready and able to appeal to the Sessions and offer to provide for him.
This legislation on behalf of poor apprentices, which covers the
period from 1747 to i8i<S (after which Parliament begins to be con-
cerned with child labour in general), was probably largely inspired by
the magistrates who had in many cases anticipated it by their recom-
mendations. The friend of the ill-used apprentice was the better sort of
magistrate, and it is clear that both individual justices and the Sessions